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FOUNTAINS AT ROME. 
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[Fountain of Paul V., Rome.] 


No people ever equalled the Romans im the mag- 
nificence of the works which they constructed for the 
purpose of bringing supplies of water to their various 
provincial capitals, as well as to Rome itself. Strabo 
says, that such a quantity of water was introduced into 
the city, that whole rivers seemed to flow through the 
streets and down the sewers; so that every house had 
its pipes and cisterns, sufficient to furnish a copious 
and abundant’ supply. Their aqueducts are incon- 
testable monuments of the greatness of their designs ; 
and valleys, mountains, and extensive plains offered no 
impediments which they did not surmount by skill, and 
the exercise of an indomitable will. The edifice where 
various aqueducts united was called “ castellum,” and 
was generally not only a solid but even magnificent 
construction. Sometimes they were cased with marble, 
and ornamented with marble pillars. Pliny states, that 
Agrippa alone erected 130 of these reservoirs, and 
opened 105 fountains in connexion with them, which 
were adorned with 300 brass or marble statues. It is 
believed that the daily supply of water in ancient 
Rome amounted to $00,000 tuns. The three aque- 
ducts which now remain are those of the Acqua Ver- 
gine, of the Acqua Felice, and of the Acqua Paulina. 
The first discharges itself into the Fontana di Trevi; 
the second into the Fontana di Termini ; and the third 
divides itself into two channels, one of which supplies 
Vou. VI. | 





the Fontana Paolina represented in the engraving. The 
quantity of water which is supplied is abundant, the 
quality extremely salubrious ; and the arrangements for 
an equal distribution of the element are on a scale of 
convenixnce as well as magnificence. Every quarter, 
however poor, is well supplied ; and there are few of 
the fountains which do not possess some claim upon 
the attention, either from their size, form, or situation, 
Mr. Eustace remarks, in his ‘ Classical Tour,’ that 
“the modern Romans, though inferior in numbers and 
opulence to their ancestors, have shown equal taste 
and spirit in this respect, and deserve a just eulogium, 
not only for having procured an abundance of water, 
but for the splendid and truly imperial style in which 
it is poured forth for public use.” He proceeds to 
draw an amusing comparison between these fountains 
and the water-works that often adorn public walks and 
palace-gardens. “ Artificial fountains,” he says, “in 
general are little better than ornamental pumps, which 
sometimes squirt out a scanty thread of water, and some- 
times distil only a few drops into a muddy basin. 

Those on a greater scale now and then throw up a 
column, or pour a torrent, as occasion may require, on 
certain state days, or for the amusement of some dis- 
tinguished personage, and then subside till a fresh 
supply enables them to renew the exhibition. Sueh 
are the so-much-celebrated water-works a? Cloud, 








Marli, and Versailles ; inventions which can be con- 
sidered only as playthings, calculated, like a theatrical 
decoration, to act an occasional part, and to furnish a 
momentary amusement, but too insignificant to be 
introduced into the resorts of the public.” The three 
finest fountains of Rome are the Fontana Felice, the 
Fontana-di Trevi, and the Fontana Paolina. ‘The Fon- 
tana di Trevi is considered to be the finest fountain in 
the world. It is supplied with a deluge of water; and 
in the summer evenings the square in which it stands 
is resorted to on account of the freshness which is 
diffused through the air. The waters of the Fontana 
Felice are discharged into a vast basin through a rock, 
under an Ionic arcade, built of white stone, and faced 
with marble. The ‘Penny Magazine, No. 207, con- 
tains an engraving of one of the fountains of Bernini, 
to whom Rome is indebted for some very fine construc- 
tions of this kind. In the same Number an allusion 
is made to the Fontana Paolina, represented in the 
cut. This fountain was constructed by the architect 
Fontana, by order of Pope Paul V., with materials 
taken from the forum of Nerva. Six Ionic columns of 
red granite support an entablature containing inscrip- 
tions, and supporting the arms of the pontiff. The 
water rushes in a complete torrent through the priaci- 
pal issues, and in a smaller stream through orifices in 
the mouths of dragons, which are placed in niches on 
each side. A fine basin of white marble receives this 
abundant supply of water, which is of the purest kind. 
Eustace says: — The lofty situation of this fountain 
renders it a conspicuous object to all the opposite hills. 
The trees that line its sides and wave to the eye through 
its arches, shed an unusual beauty around it; and t 
immense basin which it replenishes gives it the appear- 
ance, not of the contrivance of human ingenuity, but 
almost the creation of enchantment.” 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


In a recent Number of the ‘ Penny Maagzine,’ (No. 
300), a recommendation was given that, wherever it 
was practicable, school-houses, places of worship, cot- 
tages, and similar buildings should be made to unite 
convenience and propriety with as large a degree of 
beauty and elegance of design as is consistent with the 
objects and purposes of each description of building. 
This may be accomplished with so small an addition to 
the cost of erection as scarcely to form an object of con- 
sideration. If the expense were so much greater as 
really to form an obstacle to the progress of school- 
houses, we should at once give up the idea of rendering 
them agreeable objects to the eye, and should urge the 
adoption of the baldest design, or even the covering in 
of four bare walls, or any plan for a building devoted 
to objects which should remove so many of the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes in our large towns from the 
miserable rooms, cellars, and garrets in which they re- 
ceive the small measure of instruction which is given 
to them. We are indebted to a society established 
about two years ago at Manchester, and which exhibits 
the enlightened public spirit of a great manufacturing 
city in a most honourable and gratifying light, for some 
accurate information on the subjects of schools and 
education. The Manchester Statistical Society is not 
bound together by any political ties, but the stimulus 
under which it has pursued its honourable labours has 
been the desire of advancing the common happiness. 
It has directed its attention to the statistics of educa- 
tion, and in connexion with this subject it has already 
cempleted minute inquiries at Manchester, Salford, and 
Bury, and more recently at Liverpool, where, at a con- 
siderable expense, about seven months have been de- 
voted to a laborious investigation of the means of edu- 
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cation inthat town. Without going into all the results 
which have been brought out, we take some extracts 
from the reports, which show most forcibly the neces- 
sity of some strong exertion being made to place the 
education of the people on a better footing. Nothing 
can be more affecting than the thought that so many 
thousand beings, who are to act their part in life at 
some future period, should be left so destitute of the 
means of acquiring that intelligence and of forming 
those habits which may guide them through its diffi- 
culties with safety and advantage. These poor chil- 
dren, pent up in a miserable room, gasping for a purer 
atmosphere, and seeking from ignorance that which 
knowledge itself can scarcely diffuse unless it be en- 
dowed with a strong sympathy for humanity, is a pic- 
ture deeply calculated to arouse public attention; and 
the Manchester Statistical Society has drawn a dark 
and faithful portraiture, which must fix the subject in 
the public mind. 

At Manchester, we learn, the “ dame-schools” are 
generally found in very dirty, unwholesome rooms— 
frequently in close, damp cellars, or old dilapidated 
garrets. In one of these schools eleven children were 
found in a small room, in which one of the children of 
the mistress was lying in bed ill of the measles; an- 
other child had died in the same room of the same 
complaint a week before, and no less than thirty of the 
usual scholars were confined at home of the same dis- 
ease. In another school which was visited, all the chil- 
dren, to the number of twenty, were squatted upon the 
bare floor, there being no benches, chairs, or furniture of 
any kind. Many other schools were nearly in as bad a 
state; and in all, with scarcely an exception, the means 
of education and instruction were equally deplorable. 
Moral education, real cultivation of mind, and improve- 
ment of character are totally neglected. ‘‘ Morais!” 
said one master, in answer to the inquiry whether he 
taught them, “ Morals! how am I to teach morals to 
the like of these?” 

In Liverpool the “dame-schools” are no better. The 

says, “ With few exceptions the dame-schools 
are dark and confined; many are damp and dirty; 
more than one-half of them are used as dwelling, dor- 
mitory, and school-room ; accommodating, in many 
cases, families of seven or eight persons. Above forty 
of them are cellars. Of the common day-schools in 
the poorer districts it is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea ; so close and offensive is the atmosphere, as to. be 
intolerable to a person entering from the open air, more 
especially as the hour for quitting school approaches. 
The dimensions rarely exceed those of the dame-schools, 
while frequently the number of scholars is more than 
double. The masters are generally ignorant of the de- 
pressing and unhealthy effects of the atmosphere which 
surrounds them, and do not consider it desirable that 
their schools should be better ventilated. A circum- 
stance which proves the unwholesome condition of many 
of these schools, is the very rapid spread of infectious 
or epidemic disorders, which occasionally make their 
appearance in them. The measles, scarlet fever, small- 
pox, and ophthalmic affections, never attack one scholar 
alone. Frequently one-half of the scholars are affected 
at the same time; and some of the schools have been 
visited at times, when two-thirds of the children usually 
attending were detained at home by such complaints. 
These cases have invariably occurred in the most vn- 
healthy and ill-ventilated schools, while, in schools more 
favourably circumstanced, it has rarely happened that 
more than three or four of the scholars have been ab- 
sent on account of illness at the same time.” 

Such is the general description of the dame and 
common day-schools in Liverpool; but it may be as 
well to add some details of several particular schools, 
im order that it may be seen whether the language of 
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exaggeration has been employed. 1. This school is in 
a garret, up three pair of broken stairs. In the com- 
pass of ten feet by nine were forty children. On a 
perch, forming a triangle with the corner of the room, 
sat a cock and two hens;-.under a stump-bed, immedi- 
ately beneath, was a dog-kennel in the occupation of 
three black terriers, whose barking, added to the noise 
of the children and the cackling of fowls, on the ap- 
proach of a stranger, were almost dedfening. There 

was only one small window, at which sat the master, 
obstructing three-fourths of the light it was capable of 
admitting. 2. This school is also in a garret, very 
much dilapidated. The room was nine feet by twelve, 

and there were thirty-eight scholars. Not more than 

six of these had any book. A desk, at which only five 

boys could be accommodated at the same time, was all 

the provision for writing and arithmetic. The room 

below was in the occupation of a cobbler, whose wife 

lay ill in bed of a fever, himself pursuing his avocation 

near to her bedside. 3. The descent to this school is 

by a flight of narrow steps, fifteen inches in width, and 

covered with filth. The room is naturally dark, but 

is rendered doubly so from the* dirt without and the 

steam within the windows. The forms are composed 

of four old bed-stocks, resting on brick supports; the 

writing-desk is a three-legged table or stool, accommo- 

dating only one scholar at a time. 4. In one school 

an old form supplied the place of a desk; three small 

children were kneeling on the floor to write at it, and 

two taller ones sat on the floor, with their legs thrust 

under it. 

There are 241 “ dame-schools” in Liverpool, and 
they are attended by nearly 2000 children under five 
years of age, and by 3000 children above the age of 
five years. In the common day-schools there are 5500 


children under the age of fifteen. This shows that 


the desire for education is almost universal, but, un- 
happily, at these schools there is no prospect of this 
object being properly attained. The Report says:— 
“In the poorest schools no pretence is made to teach 
morals, and many masters have no idea what teaching 
morals can possibly mean. The generality of teachers, 
indeed, entertain very imperfect notions on this subject. 
The prevailing idea is, that morals are best taught by 
visiting the more flagrant deviations from rectitude 
with the rod. To show how imperfect is the knowledge 
of some masters on the subject of morals, one master 
being asked if he taught morals observed, ‘ That 
question does’nt belong to my school; it belongs more 
to girls’ schools.’” Some melancholy instances are 
given of the total unfitness of the teachers of these 
schools :—on one occasion the children of a common 
day-school were found playing in a garret, and it was 
stated that the master had been away drinking for 
several days together. It is not uncommon to find the 
mistress of a dame-school gone out for the day, and her 
school in charge of some neighbour, or some neighbour's 
child. Sometimes she is found washing at the back of 
the house; at other times the washing and drying is 
carried on in the school. Two teachers of dame-schools 
were girls of thirteen years of age, one of whom had 
been left by her father, after his wife’s death, to support 
herself and an infant brothes; others of the respective 
ages of seventy-five, eighty, and eighty-three, were 
met with. Ten mistresses were in receipt of assistance 
from the poor-rate. 

Our object et present is not to give a complete view 
of the state of education amongst the poorer classes in 
Liverpool, but to show that the work of education 
cannot possibly be carried on. with advantage un- 
less suitable school houses be provided. The Report 
of the Manchester Statistical Society fully confirms 
this view. It is remarked that “a sufficiency of light 
and of space and of proper ventilation is essential in 
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every school-room ;” and that “the confusion is always 
greatest in those schools which are most deficient in 
these respects.” The difficulties which the masters 
and mistresses have to contend with in consequence of 
these defects have a tendency “ to distract their atten- 
tion, to exhaust their.energies, and depress their spirits 
to an extent of which they themselves are not at all 
aware.” 





PRESS WARRANT FOR SINGING BOYS. 


Tue only impressment remembered in the present age 
is that cruel expedient which was once resorted to for 
procuring a sufficient number of able men to serve in 
the navy; but in former times it was frequently resorted 
to for obtaining workmen for the service of the king, 
and, according to the Sloane MS. in the British 
Museum, No. 2035, a species of the same tyranny was 
practised even in the time of Elizabeth for the purpose 
of getting choristers for the different royal chapels. 
The following is a copy of the royal mandate, which 
bears her majesty’s autograph :— 

“* By the Queene, Elizabeth R. 

‘“* Whereas we have authorysed our servaunte Thomas 
Gyles, Mr. of the children of the eathedrall churche of 
St. Paule, within our cittie of London, to take upp suche 
apte and meete children as are most fitt to be instructed 
and framed in the arte and science of musicke and 
singinge as maye be had and found out within anie 
place of this our realme of England or Wales, to be by 
his education and bringinge up made meete and liable 
to serve us in that behalf when our pleasure is to call 
for them. 

“© Wee therefore by the tenor of these presents will 
and require you that you permit and suffer from hence- 
forthe our saide servaunte Thomas Gyles and his deputie 
or deputies, and every of them to take up in anye ca- 
thedrall or collegiate churche or churches, and in everye 
other place or places of this our realme of England and 
Wales suche childe or children as he or they or anye of 
them shall finde and like of, and the same childe and 
children by vertue hereof for the use and service afore- 
saide with them or any of them, to bring awaye with- 
oute anye letts, eontradictons, staye, or interruptions 
to the contrarie, charginge and commandinge you and 
everie of you to be aydinge, helpinge, and assistinge to 
the above named Thomas Gyles and his deputie and 
deputies in and aboute the due executon of the premisses 
for the more spedie, effectuall, and better accomplishing 
thereof from tyme to tyme, as you and everie of you 
doe tendar our will and pleasure, and will answere for 
doinge the contrarie at yor perilles. 

**Gouen under our signet at our Manor of 
Grenewich, the xxvith daye of Aprill, in the 
xxviith yere of our reign. 

“To all and singular Deanes, Prouostes, Maisters, 
and Wardens of Collegies, and all ecclesiasticall psons 
and mynisters, and to all other our officers, mynisters, 
and subiects to whome in this case it shall apperteyne, 
and to everye of them greetinge.” 





BRITISH FISHERIES.—No. I. 


Tue surface of nearly three-fourths of the globe is co- 
vered with water, and this vast space is peopled as 
thickly with animated beings as the land ; but the diffi- 
culties which arise when an investigation into their 
nature and habits is attempted, renders this field of 
observation comparatively unknown. Concerning even 
some which are most familiar to us our knowledge is 
limited, and the difficulty of accumulating facts renders 
the progress of information slow. Still, the persever- 
ance and industry of some aetive minds wY done much 
2 
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to render the study of ichthyology full of interest. 
Many difficulties and obscurities have been removed, 
and sufficient is known to excite a desire to know more. 
The papers which are intended to appear in succession 
in the ‘ Penny Magazine’ will not involve the reader in 
the intricacies of the science ; and though it may some- 
times be necessary to remove erroneous impressions 
concerning the natural history of different fishes, yet, 
as none but those which are directly useful to man will 
be brought under notice, they will comprise only those 
respecting which there is the largest number of authen- 
ticated facts. Facts rather than theories will be brought 
forward, and these are fortunately in sufficient abund- 
ance to lessen the temptation to speculate. There are 
a number of circumstances which contribute to render 
the department of natural history which it is proposed 
to investigafe interesting to the people of this country. 
Great Britain possesses a coast-line of above 3000 miles 
in extent, and that of Ireland is above 1000 miles. The 
population which inhabits these coasts are all more or 
less engaged in fisheries. Our shores abound with 
those species of fish which exist in the largest numbers, 
and yield a supply of food the most acceptable. These’ 
shores are indented with bays and harbours, which pro- 
tect the fishermen, facilitate his employment, and render 
it a branch of national industry, whose importance it 
will be interesting duly to estimate, in order that its 
value, as compared with other sources of occupation 
and riches, may be justly appreciated. 

It may be convenient in this place to give the most 
approved arrangement of fishes, as references will be 
occasionally made to the position which different species 
occupy in the scale. They ure placed by Cuvier in the 
fourth class of organized beings, after beasts, birds, 
and reptiles. This class is divided into two sub-classes 
—viz., cartilaginous fishes and osseous fishes. In the 
former the bones are ‘gristly and in the latter firm, 
though less so than those of land animals, the matter of 
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{Beach at Yarmouth—-Fishermen going out.] 


The cartilaginous fishes are divided into three orders: 
—1l. Cyclostomi, having the jaws {fixed and the gills 
adhering, with numerous openings—e. g., the lamprey. 
2. Selachii, having teeth instead of jaws, and the gills 
toothed like a comb—the ray. 3. Sturiones, having 
the gills free—the sturgeon. 

The osseous fishes are divided into six orders :— 
1. The Plectognathi have fibrous bones and fixed jaws 
—e. g., the sun-fish. 2. The Lopobranchii have gills 
in the form of smali round tufts—the hippocampus. 
3. The Malacopterygii Abdominales have the rays of 
the fins generally soft, and the ventral fins placed far 
behind—the salmon. 4. The Malacopterygii Subbra- 
chiati have gills resembling the tooth of a comb, and 
the ventral fins are placed either before the pectoral 
fins, between them, or a little behind them—the whit- 
ing. 5. The Malacopterygii Apodes are footless, or 
without ventral fins—the eel. 6. In the Acanthopte- 
rygii the first rays of the fins are supported by a spinous 
process, and pointed like a thorn—the sword-fish. 

The fins exercise considerable influence on the habits 
of fishes, and are the substitutes for limbs. The pec- 
toral or breast-fin assists in supporting the upper part 
of the body, and gives a direction to its motion; the 
dorsal or back-fin steadies it; the ventral or belly-fin 
acts as an oar, and impels it along; the vent or hind- 
fin, with the pectoral fin, keeps the fish in a horizontal 
position ; and the tail or caudal fin is the great organ 
of progressive motion, acting like a scull. It has been 
found that if the pectoral and vent-fins are cut off, 
fishes lose the power of controlling the direction of 
their movements. A glance at the engraving wiil 
show the position of these fins in the herring. 

It is unnecessary to go farther into the natural his- 
tory of the species. An opportunity will be afforded 
of noticing any peculiarities of formation in giving 
some account of each fish as it comes under notice. 
The course will generally be to give :—1. Natural his- 





which they are composed being differently proportioned. 


tory of the fish. 2, Mode of taking and preparing as 
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an article of commerce. 8. Commercial importance of | of capital and population, We shall begin with the 
the fishery, and its value as a source of emplcyment | herring. 





[Herring—C/upea harengus.] 


Natural History of the Herring.—The herring is 
found in the third order in Cuvier's arrangement ; and 
with the pilchard, sprat, shad, anchovy, and white-bait, 
belongs to the Clupee genus. It weighs about five 
ounces and a half. The upper part of the body is blue 
and green, and the lower parts of a silvery white. 
Owing to the gill-lids being very loose and opening 
wide, the herring dies almost the instant it is taken out 
of the water ; hence, perhaps, the saying, “ as dead as | 
a herring.” In twenty-four hours the gill-covers pre- 
sent an extravasated appearance. The lower jaw is 
furnished with five or six teeth; the inferior edges of 
the upper jaw are serrated; and on the tongue there 
are also small teeth. The food of the herring consists 
of minute animals which are found in the depths of the 
ocean ; but they will also feed upon the young of their 
own species, and they may be taken with limpets and 
also with an artificial fly. 

The herring is not found in warm regions, nor farther 
south than the northern coasis of France. The most 
interesting point connected with its natural history 
is the annual movement which it makes. Pennant, 
whose zoological labours entitle him to much respect, 
about the middle of the last century gave an account 
of their periodical migration, which has been implicitly 
copied by nearly every succeeding writer. He repre- 
sents them as coming from their great winter rendez- 
vous within the Arctic Circle. ‘* They begin (he says) 
to appear off the Shetland Isles in April and May. 
These are only forerunners of the grand shoal which 
comes in June; and their appearance is marked by 
certain signs, by the numbers of birds, such as gannets 
and others, which follow to prey on them; but when 
the main body approaches, its breadth and depth are 
such as to alter the very appearance of the ocean. It 
is divided into distinct columns of five or six miles in 
length and three or four in breadth, and they drive the 
water before them with a kind of rippling ; sometimes 
they sink for the space of ten or fifteen minutes, then 
rise again to the surface, and in bright weather reflect 
a variety of splendid colours. The first check this 
army meets in its march southward is from the Shet- 
land Isles, which divide it into two parts. One wing 
takes to the east, the other to the western shores of 
Great Britain, and fill every bay and creek with their 
numbers, Others pass on towards Yarmouth, the great 
and ancient mart of herrings; they then pass through 
the British Channel, and after that in a manner disap- 
pear. Those which take to the west, after offering 
theméelves to the Hebrides, where the great stationary 
fishery is, proceed towards the north of Ireland, where 
they meet with a second interruption, and are obliged 
to make a second division. The one takes to the 
western side, and is scarce perceived, being soon lost 
in the immensity of the Atlantic; but the other; which 
passes into the Irish Sea, rejoices and feeds the inha- 
bitants of most of the coasts that border on it.” In a 
werk on subjects of marine natural history, published 
not more than a year ago, this account is substantially 
repeated, and it is stated in addition that the different 





columns are led by herrings of more than ordinary size. 
Other writers have statetl that the annual visitations of 
the herring are adjusted with the most scrupulous pre- 
cision to the character of the country along which they 
pass, and that wherever the soil is meagre and the cli- 
mate severe, there they never fail to resort. This is 
going much farther than Mr. Pennant, whio notices the 
| caprice which the herrings exercise with regard to their 
haunts, ‘The promulgation of these and similar erro- 
neous notions is productive of mischief in various ways. 
The belief that a particular part of the coast was inva- 
riably haunted by the herrings, excited hopes of com~ 
mercial prosperity from the fishery, and led to the for- 
mation of establishments which it was afterwards found 
necessary to abandon, owing to the laws which direct 
the arrival-of the fish being so completely fluctuating. 
Factitious views of the designs of Providence have been 
taken, which, being founded on error, were liable to be 
suddenly overthrown ; whereas, within the bounds of 
ascertained facts, there are to be found abundant mani- 
festations of beneficent design, the evidence of which 
rests upon a more secure foundation. The very uncer- 
tainty which characterizes the herrings in the choice of 
their haunts is attended with advantage, as it occasions 
attention to be directed to agriculture and to other 
means of subsistence than that which the ocean sup- 
plies, and thus the chances of scarcity are lessened. 

So far from the arctic seas being the great resort to 
which the herrings retire for the winter after having 
deposited their spawn, it is nearly certain that they are 
not in the habit of leaving the seas on the shores of 
which they periodically appear. ‘They leave the shore 
for the deep sea, and the return of warm weather again 
brings them around the coasts. The herring, it may 
also be stated, is nearly unknown within the polar seas, 
and has scarcely been observed by the navigators of 
those regions; nor are they taken by the Greenlanders. 
A small variety of the herring is sometimes found, and 
is noticed by Sir John Franklin. The young are found 
at the mouth of the Thames, and on the coasts of Essex 
and Kent during the winter. The Dutch at one period 
carried on the fishery in the deep sea at all seasons. 
On the western coast of Scotland the fishery has some- 
times terminated before that on the eastern coast has 
commenced. It has sometimes commenced earlier in a 
southern part of the coast than further north, and on 
the western coast of the county Cork before any other 
part of the United Kingdom. These facts are all ad- 
verse to the accounts which have been given of a grand 
movement in military order from the arctic seas. On 
the east coast of Scotland the herrings often spawn at 
a different period from those which resort to the western 
coast, and at the same time their condition is quite dissi- 
milar. Mr. Jesse, in his ‘Gleanings in Natural History,’ 
states that the herrings of Cardigan Bay are much supe- 
rior to those taken at Swansea. Dr. Macculloch* is of 
opinion that this may arise from their obtaining more 
abundant or different food. He states that in Scotland 

* <The Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland,’ by John 
Macculloch, M.D. F.R.S 
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tw migration takes place even between the two coasts, 
and that when the herrings first appear on the western 
coast it is not in shoals; and instead of being taken by 
the net they are taken by the line. Sir Humphry 
Davy has remarked as follows in his ‘ Salmonia:’—* It 
has always appeared to me, that the two great sources 
of change of places of animals, was the providing of 
food for themselves, and resting-places and food for 
their young. The great supposed migrations of her- 
rings from the poles to the temperate zone, have ap- 
peared to me to be only the approach of successive shoals 
from deep to shallow water, for the purpose of spawn- 
ing.” The presumption, therefore, is that the herring is 
a permanent inhabitant of our seas, and that there are 
different varieties of the species. Mr. Yarrell * says :— 
“There are three species of herrings said to visit the 
Baltic, and three seasons of roe and spawning. The 
stromling, or small spring herring, spawns when the 
ice begins to melt; then a large summer herring ; and 
lastly, towards the middle of September, the autumn 
herring makes its. appearance and deposits its spawn.” 
The same naturalist has discovered what he believes to 
be a second species of British herring: it is found heavy 
with roe at the end of January, which it does not de- 
posit till the middle of February. The flavour is milder 
than that of the common herring, but it is not so large, 
its length being seven inches, and its depth two. 

The frequent changes of theitehaunts by herrings have 
been a fruitful source of speculation, though this fact is 
adverse to the accounts which gave to their migration all 
the regularity which would seem to belong to so well 
organized an army. At one time they frequent a parti- 
cular part of the coast for several years, and they after- 
wards suddenly abandon it. The change is doubtless 
occasioned by circumstances which it is their nature to 
obey. In the time of Charles I. the Long Island, one 
of the western islands of Scotland, was a favourite resort 


of the herring, and buildings were erected for the pur- 
pose of establishing a fishery, but it was abandoned in 
consequence of the fish ceasing to frequent that part of 


the coast. Dr. Macculloch, in his work on the * High- 
lands and Western Isles of Scotland,’ has introduced 
some remarks which are too apt to be omitted in this 
place. “ As vulgar philosophy (he says) is never satis- 
fied unless it can find a cause for everything, this dis- 
appearance of the herring has been attributed to the 
manufacture of kelp. But kelp was not introduced for 





very many years after the herrings had left the Long 
Island, as well as many other coasts which they had 
frequented. It is also a popular belief that naval 
engagements, or even the firing of guns, cause them to | 
change their haunts. Thus their desertion of Sweden | 
was attributed to the battle of Copenhagen ; and now, 
when guns are at peace, the steam-boats are the ‘ suffi- 
cient reason.’ The ene reason is as valid as the other. | 
It is a chance if there has been a gun fired in the West- | 
ern Islands since the days of Cromwell, and they have | 
shifted their quarters within that period many a time. 
They have long left Loch Hourn, and Loch Torridon, 
where steam-boats never yet smoked; and since the 
steam-boat has chosen to go to Inverary, they have also 
thought fit to prefer Loch Fyne to all the western bays. 
But theories like this have at least the merit of antiquity. 
Long before the days of gunpowder, the ancient High- 
landers thought that the fish deserted those coasts where 
blood had been shed; so that the gun hypothesis is only 
an old one revived, with the necessary modifications.” 

Assuming that the herring approaches our shores 
from the deep surrounding seas, and does not migrate 
from the polar seas alone, there are three different cir- 
cumstances which may occasion its movements :—1. For 
the purpose of spawning. 2. In pursuit of food. 3. To 
escape from enemies which prey upon them. 





* ‘A History of British Fishes,’ by William Yarrell, F.L,S, 
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The herring spawns towards the end of October or 
the beginning of November; and for the purpose of 
vivification it is necessary that it should be deposited 
in shallow water, where it may receive the heat of the 
sun. This instinctive movement is felt in the middle 
of July, and they are thus brought within the reach of 
man when they are in the highest. perfection. They 
are worthless as food after having deposited their spawn, 
and the fishing season of course terminates. Mr. Yar- 
rell is of opinion, from repeated examinations, that 
the herringsile, or young herrings, do not mature any 
roe during their first year; and hence they are not im- 
pelled to retire to the deep sea, but haunt the coasts, 
The weight of spawn in the herring is 480 grains, and 
the number of eggs between 3000 and 4000. This 
spawn has been thrown ashore in Orkney, found around 
the Isle of Man and all along the western shores of 
Scotland, and in the western lochs. A greater degree 
of observation would most probably prove that it is de- 
posited around the British coasts generally, particularly 
the coast of Scotland. 

Fishermen have remarked that the herring was most 
abundant where the medusew, and other marine ani- 
mals which give the sea a luminous appearance, were 
to be fourid. ‘The movements of herrings are doubtless 
frequently determined by the time and place where food 
is abundant. If it is not to be found in one spot it must 


| be sought for in another; and the apparent caprice 


which they show in frequenting places -at irregular 
times and irregular intervals, is determined by a pro- 
vident regard to the abundance of food with which 
those places are supplied. 

Lastly, in endeavouring to escape from whales, gram- 
puses, sharks, and other enemies, the movements of the 
herring are the result of necessity; and nothing seems 
more unlikely than that they should, under such cir- 
cumstances, display an instinctive attachment to parti- 
cular places. 

Having now furnished the principal facts connected 
with the natural history of the herring, we shall in an- 
other paper proceed to notice the mode in which it is 
taken and cured for food. 





FREE ADMISSION OF THE PUBLIC TO 
MUSEUMS. 
(Extracted from a paper by John Edward Gray, F.R.S., in ‘ The 
Analyst’ for January, 1837.) 
““ Sravine lately in the neighbourhood of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, I repeatedly visited the Museum of the 
Natural History Society of that town, and I was much 


| pleased with the collection, and the admirable state in 


which it is kept; but I was more especially gratified 


‘with the liberality of the subscribers in throwing the 


museum open, without the necessity of an introduction, 
or any charge to their fellow-townsmen—a facility of 


-access scarcely to be expected, except in a national es- 


tablishment like the British Museum. The museum of 
this society was formerly opened to all classes in an 
evening, when it was lighted up for the occasion ; but 
the visiters who availed themselves of the privilege 
were so numerous, that it was impossible for them to 
inspect the collection with advantage. The committee, 
in consequence, was under the necessity of altering 
their mode of admission ; and they now issue a certain 
number of tickets each night, which are sent to the 
workmen of the different factories in the neighbour- 
hood, in rotation, for the admission of the holder and 
his family, or to such persons as make previous appli- 
cation at the institution ; a plan which has been found 
to give general satisfaction. 

“The anniversary meeting occurred during my stay 
in Newcastle, and it is characteristic of the liberality of 
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the subscribers, that one of its members rose and in- 
quired if the council had taken into consideration how 
increased facilities could be given for the admission of 
the public to the museum. The collection of the Anti- 
quarian Society (which contains many very interesting 
specimens of art, deposited in another part of the build- 
ing) is, also, in a like manner, open gratuitously to the 
inspection of the public; and I sincerely wish this li- 
berality was more generaily displayed in similar socie- 
ties, as I firmly believe that, if such a plan were 
adopted, it would have the effect of increasing the 
funds of the institution, from the number of persons 
who would take an interest in its prosperity; and the 
subscribers would have the gratification of knowing 
they were promoting the spread of knowledge, good 
taste, and feeling, among their fellow townspeople. 
This society, besides setting so good an example to 
other institutions, has distinguished itself by the energy 
and scientific knowledge of many of its members, who 
have published papers in their ‘Transactions’ which 
may rank with productions on similar subjects in the 
‘ Transactions’ of our metropolitan societies. 

“ It was with the greatest pleasure that I heard it 
stated in the Report of the Newcastle Society, that, 
notwithstanding articles of great value were exposed on 
the cases without any cover, they had never lost a 
single specimen, nor had any part of the collection 
been injured by the visiters. This account quite 
agrees with my own experience in the British Museum, 
where there have been occasionally more than six thou- 
sand visiters in a single day. During the last twelve or 
thirteen years I have been in that institution (and the 
greater part of this time I have had the immediate su- 
perintendence of the zoological part of the collection), I 
do not recollect a single instance of wilful injury, and, 
indeed, hardly of carelessness, on the part of the visiters, 
though now and then a pane of glass may be cracked ; 
but that is scarcely to be avoided from the frequently 
crowded state of the rooms, with glass cases in every 
direction. From my experience in the British Mu- 
seum, and in other situations, I think that the English 
public have been most unjustly abused in this respect ; 
partly arising from that delight which the English have 
in complaining of their countrymen, and praising fo- 
reigners at their expense, and partly by designing per- 
sons, who have profited by places being kept from 
public view, except on the payment of fees. For ex- 
ample: I do not think (though the accusation has 
been repeatedly made) that the English are more in- 
clined to write on walls than our continental neigh- 
bours, except that they have not the constant dread of 
the surveillance of the police, which the French appear 
always to have before their eyes. In those places 
where it can be done with little chance of detection—as 
in the passages of the Courts of Justice, in Paris—I 
have seen the walls much disfigured by writing in 
charcoal instead of chalk; the French hand in which 
they were written, and the names, at once showing it 
was the work of natives. 

“In other parts of the Continent, as in Switzerland, 
where the inhabitants are not under the surveil/ance of 
the police, the walls are as much disfigured by writing 
as in England; and I need only instance the chapel of 
William Tell. This remnant of barbarism, therefore, 
which has been called by some ‘ English taste,’ is not 
peculiar to our country, and I am inclined to believe 
that a great improvement in this respect is taking place 
amongst the English ; indeed I have no doubt, as the 
education of the people advances, it will rapidly disap- 
pear. I feel assured that the best and most speedy 
way to eradicate the evil will be to adopt, in the va- 
rious local institutions, the liberal example of the Natu- 
ral History Society of Newcastle, as the means best 
calculated to impart a taste ‘for the beauties of the 
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creation among the people ; and if the picture galleries, 
churches, cathedrals, and other buildings containing 
works of art in the country, were freely opened to their 
inspection, it would have the effect of giving them a 
taste for the fine arts. I think the exemplary behavi- 
our of the visiters in the British Museum, and in the 
museum of the Newcastle Society, fully justifies a 
similar trial in other places.” 





WOLF-CATCHING IN NORWAY. 

In Norway, and perhaps in some other northern coun 

tries, the following very simple contrivance is used for 
the capture of the wolf:—In a circle of about six or 
eight feet in diameter, stakes are driven so close to each 
other that a wolf cannot creep through, and which are 
high enough to prevent his leaping over them. In the 
inidst of this circle a single stake is driven, to which a 
lamb or a young kid is bound. Around this circle a 
second is formed, of which the stakes are as close and 
as high as the inner one, and at a distance not greater 
than will permit of a wolf to pass conveniently, but not 
to allow of his turning round. In the outer circle a 
door is formed, which opens inward, and rests against 
the inner circle, but moves easily on its hinges, and 
fastens itself on shutting. Through this door the wolves 
enter, sometimes in such a number as to fill the en- 
closure. The first wolf now paces the circle in order to 
discover some opening through which he can get at the 
lamb. When he comes to the back of the door which 
is in his way, he pushes it with his muzzle, it closes and 
fastens, he passes by, and goes the round for the second 
time, without being able either to enter the inner circle, 
or to retreat from the outer. At length he perceives 
that he is a prisoner, and his hideous howling announces 
to those who have constructed the trap that he is taken, 
who immediately come and dispatch him. It is said 
that this sort of trap is also used for foxes, and even 
occasionally for mice. 





CURIOUS CEREMONY AT CAIRO. 
Durina the Mohammedan festival to celebrate the 
birth of the prophet, called at Cairo Moo'lid en-Neb’ce, 
and which continues for ten days and nights, a very 
curious exhibition takes place. Mr. Lane, in his ‘ Ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians,’ has given a minute detail of the whole of 
the proceedings, and from this we extract the following 
account of the remarkable ceremony to which we have 
alluded :— 

“The concourse, however, gradually increased ; for 
a very remarkable spectacle was to be witnessed; a 
sight which, every year, on this day, attracts a multitude 
of wondering beholders. This is called the Do'seh, or 
Treading. I shall now describe it. 

“The sheykh of the Saadee’yeh durwee'shes (the seyd 
Mohham’mad El-Menzela’wee), who is khatee’b (or 
preacher) of the mosque of the Hhasaney’n, after hav- 
ing, as they say, passed a part of the last night in soli- 
tude, repeating certain prayers and secret invocations 
and passages from the Ckoor-a’n, repaired this day 
(being Friday) to the mosque above mentioned, to 
perform his accustomed daty. The noon-prayers and 
preaching being concluded, he rode thence to the house 
of the Sheykh El-Bek’ree, who presides over all the 
orders of durwee’shes in Egypt. This house is on the 
southern side of the Bir’ket El-Ezbekee’yeh, next to 
that which stands at the south-western angle. On his 
way from the mosque he was joined by numerous par- 
ties of Sa’adee durwee’shes from different districts of 
the metropolis: the members from each district bearing 
-a pair of flags. The sheykh is an old, grey-bearded 
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man, of an intelligent and amiable countenance, and 
fair complexion. He wore this day a white ben‘ish, and 
a white cka’oo’ck (or padded cap, covered with cloth), 
having a turban composed of muslin of a very deep 
olive colour, scarcely to be distinguished from black, 
with a strip of white muslin bound obliquely across 
the front. The horse upon which he rode was one of 
moderate height and weight ; my reason for mentioning 
this will presently be seen. The sheykh entered the 
Bir'ket El-Ezbekee’yeh preceded by a very numerous 
procession of the durwee’shes, of whom he is the chief. 
In the way through this place, the procession stopped 
at a short distance before the house of the Sheykh El- 
Bek’ree. Here a considerable number of the dur- 
wee'shes and others (I am sure that there were more 
than sixty, but I could not count their number) laid 
themselves down upon the ground, side by side, as 
close as possible to each other, having their backs up- 
wards, their legs extended, and their arms placed toge- 
ther beneath their foreheads. They incessantly mut- 
tered the word Al‘lah! About twelve or more dur- 
wee’shes, most without their shoes, then ran over the 
backs of their prostrate companions; some beating 
ba’zes, or little drums, of a hemispherical form, held in 
the left hand, aud exclaiming Allah! and then the 
sheykh approached: his horse hesitated, for several 
minutes, to step upon the back of the first of the pros- 
trate men; but being pulled, and urged on behind, he 
at length stepped upon him; and then, without appa- 
rent fear, ambled with a high pace over them all, led 











[Ceremony of the Do’seh. or Treading. ] 


by two persons, who ran over the prostrate men, one 
sometimes treading on the feet, and the other on the 
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heads. The spectators immediately raised a long ery 
of * Al’la’h la’ la’ la’ la’ la‘h!” Not one of the men 

thus trampled upon by the horse seemed to be hurt; 

but each, the moment that the animal had passed over 
him, jumped up, and followed the sheykh. Each of 

them received two treads from the horse; one from one 

of his fore-legs and a second from a hind-leg. Itis said 

that these persons, as well as the sheykh, make use of 

certain words (that is, repeat prayers and invocations) 

on the day preceding this performance, to enable them 

to endure without injury the tread of the horse; and 

that some not thus prepared, having the temerity to lie 

down to be rode over, have, on more than one occasion, 

been either killed or severely injured. The performance 

is considered as a miracle effected through supernatu- 

ral power which has been granted to every successive 

sheykh of the Saadee’yeh.* Some persons assert that 

the horse is unshod for the occasion ; but I thought I 

could perceive that this was not the case. They say 

also that the animal is trained for the purpose; but, if ” 
so, this would only account for the least surprising of 
the circumstances ; I mean, for the fact of the horse 
being made to tread on human beings; an act from 
which it is well known that animal is very averse. The 
present sheykh of the Saadee’yeh refused, for several 
years, to perform the Do’seh. By much entreaty he — 
was prevailed upon to empower another person to do 

it. This person, a blind man, did it successfully; but 
soon after died ; and the sheykh of the Saadee’yeh then 

yielded to the request of his durwee’shes ; and has since ’ 
always performed the Do’seh himself.” 

At a subsequent festival, that of the Meara‘g, or the 
night of the Prophet's miraculous ascension to heaven, 
this exhibition was repeated. 

“ The foremost persons, chiefly his own durwee’shes, 
apparently considerably more than a hundred (but I 
found it impossible to count them) were laid down in 
the street, as close as possible together, in the same 
manner as at the Moo'lid en-Neb’ee. They incessantly 
repeated ‘ Allah!’ A number of durwee’shes, most 
with their shoes off, ran over them; several beating 
their little drums ; some carrying the black flags of the 
order of the Rifa”ees (the parent order of the Sa’adees) ; 
and two carrying a sha’lee’sh (a pole about twenty feet 
in length, like a large flag-staff, the chief banner of 
the Saadee’yeh, with a large conical ornament of brass 
on the top): then came the sheykh, on the same grey 
horse that he rode at the Moo’lid en-Neb‘ee: he was 
dressed in a light blue pelisse, lined with ermine, and 
wore a black, or almost black, moock’leh; which is a 
large, formal turban, peculiar to persons of religious 
and learned professions. He rode over the prostrate 
men, mumbling all the while; two persons led his horse; 
and they, also, trod upon the prostrate men; sometimes 
on the legs, and on the heads. Once the horse pranced 
and curvetted, and nearly trod upon several heads; he 
passed over the men with a high and hard pace. The 
sheykh entered the house of the Sheykh El-Bek’ree, 
before mentioned, adjoining the mosque. None of the 
men who were rode over appeared to be hurt, and 
many got up laughing; but one appeared to be mel- 
boo’s, or overcome by excitement; and, though he did 
not put his hand to his back, as if injured by the tread 
of the horse, seemed near fainting, and tears rolled 
down his face: it is possible, however, that this man 
was hurt by the horse, and that he endeavoured to con- 
ceal the cause. 

* “It is said that the second sheykh of the Saadee’yeh (the 
immediate successor of the founder of the order) rode over heaps 
of glass bottles without breaking any of them !” 
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